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quinary, and vigesimal. Primarily the Khmer counted only up to four, 
for solely the numbers from one to four are common to all the members 
of the family. After their separation the Khmer proceeded to form a 
word for five, a monosyllable incapable of analysis. By means of the 
quinary system thus attained they succeeded in counting up to nine by 
the process of addition: five one, five two, five three, five four. In 
creating an unanalyzable root-word for ten they completed a decimal 
system which is logically carried out in the numbers from 11 to 19, 
framed after the scheme i + 10, 2 + 10, etc. Finally a monosyllabic 
expression for twenty, neither related to five nor to ten, was called into 
existence, and this represents their highest unit. Hence it should be 
supposed that all higher decimal units were based on twenty, but whether 
this was the case or not escapes our knowledge, as from the end of the 
thirteenth century the Khmer adopted the Siamese numerals from thirty 
upward. All other languages of the group (Mon, Stieng, Bahnar, 
Sedang, and Boloven) have common forms for the numerals from six to 
nine (but different from those of Khmer), and have evolved a decimal 
system. Like many other languages, Khmer, too, abounds in numera- 
tives styled by Maspero diterminatifs spScifiques. 

The verb is little developed, and does not offer much of general 
interest. A useful list of principal roots and their most common deriva- 
tives concludes the volume. The typographical work is perfect, and 
the new font of Khmer type designed, engraved, and cast by the Im- 
primerie Nationale, is very creditable. G. Maspero is also the author of 
a history of Champa (Le royaume de Champa, Leiden, 1914) and of an 
excellent history of the Khmer (L' Empire khmlr, histoire et documents, 
Phnom-Penh, 1904). 

B. Laufer 
AFRICA 

Anthropological Report on Sierra Leone. Part i. Law and Custom of 
the Timne and Other Tribes. Part ii. Timne- English Dictionary, 
Part Hi. Timne Grammar and Stories. Northcote W. Thomas. 
Harrison and Sons: London, 191 6. iii vols., 8°, pp. 196, viii, 139, 
XXX, 86. 

Specimens of Languages from Sierra Leone. Northcote W. Thomas. 

Harrison and Sons: London, 191 6. Large 8°, pp. 62. 

These reports by Northcote W. Thomas, government anthropologist, 
are in form and character like his earlier reports on Nigerian peoples. 
Sierra Leone, with an area of about thirty-one thousand square miles 
has a native population of about one and a quarter million. The tribes 
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show little variation in the general mode of life; linguistically they fall 
into two great divisions, those speaking prefix languages and those speak- 
ing non-prefix languages. Of prefix languages are Timne, Limba, Bulem, 
Krim, and Kisi, the three last being closely related. Of non-prefix 
languages there are the quite sharply isolated Gola and the Mandingo 
group — Susu, Yalunka, Koranko, Kono, Vai, Loko and Mendi. The 
two largest tribal areas are those of the Timne and Mendi both of which 
come down to the coast. It is to the Timne that these reports chiefly 
apply. Mr. Thomas goes rather fully into demography, though it was 
difficult to secure reliable data. Polygyny here, as in Nigeria, seems to 
favor an excess of male births; twin births are uncommon but are not 
considered unlucky. The government, law, social organization, and 
religion of the Timne show little that is unusual or peculiar. Thomas's 
most interesting chapters are more on religion and magic. One deity, 
Kurumasaba, is fairly definite and there are vague notions of others 
sufficient for our author to suggest a heathen pantheon in former days. 
The general name krifi is used for a host of minor spirits, most of them 
without individual names, some good and others bad. Satka (offering) 
and wanka (protective rites) play an important part and there are many 
religious prohibitions, ordeals, divinations, etc. 

The grammar here given is merely a summary of Schlenker, who 
worked among the Timne sixty years ago, but it goes beyond that 
missionary's published grammar as the Church Missionary Society put 
bulky manuscript material at our author's disposition. The vocabularies 
are in part recent, but also include matter taken from Schlenker, Koelle, 
and Knodler, the words not always being referred to the sources. The 
phonetic system used seems awkward and complicated but may be 
accurate. Thomas asserts that Koelle's system of transliteration is so 
complicated that he omits many of that old worker's diacritical marks. 
Thomas recorded some of his stories from the lips of his helpers, others 
are from phonographic records and of these he says: 

the text of transcription did not, however, on subsequent examination correspond 
to the phonographed text and the printed text is a compromise. 

As Mr. Thomas has not aimed at "uniformity of spelling," has not 
had the opportunity to revise his data with a native helper, and has no 
knowledge of the languages recorded, we can only wonder to what degree 
this linguistic material is going to be of serious value for study. Mr. 
Thomas is a diligent and conscientious worker but his style is often 
confused. He has done much useful work and the British Colonial 
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governments deserve credit for the series of publications which they 
have had him prepare. 

Frederick Starr 

Savage Man in Central Africa. Adolph Louis Cureau. A. Fisher 
Unwin: London, 1915. 8°, pp. 351. Price 12 shillings 6 pence, net. 
The author of Savage Man in Central Africa lived for more than 
twenty years in French Congo, in constant touch with native popula- 
tions. He says: 

I examined them at every stage of their progress from the child of Nature 
pure and simple, to the citizen of their small kingdoms, and saw them sketching 
the outline of early society as though in a series of tableaux. I spoke their 
dialects, I lived their life, and was accordingly able to train myself to think their 
thoughts, as far as could be done by a mind so very different from their own. 

Cureau does not aim to give precise and detailed descriptions of the 
different peoples he knew, but to paint a general picture. While analytic 
to a remarkable degree, he plans to make a synthesis of his whole series 
of observations. He realizes that students of individual tribes 

will find discrepancies of detail between their specialized observations, and 
my synthetic descriptions. I beg them earnestly not to forget that I am pro- 
ceeding like a landscape painter. I deal with large masses only; I employ broad 
coloring; I get my perspective by that shutting of one eye which does away with 
the negligible incongruities and lets naught remain save a clearer, distinctive, 
more harmonious whole. 

Cureau's observations are almost confined to Bantu populations but 
within the area of his knowledge they present notable differences. 

Can we ascribe to the same stock the brachycephalous Fans, and the dolicho- 
cephalous Bakongo, or the little Boteke of the upper Alima and the tall Bobangi? 
Consider the thickset brawny Bakamba and then the Basundi, with their delicate 
intelligent features, prominent foreheads, and limbs which are vigorous in spite 
of their slenderness. Look at the active Balali, tiny creatures, whose forms are 
almost feminine, and compare them with the tall Atyo, with their loose-jointed 
listless gait. How they all differ from the Bafuru, who are fine strapping men, 
with prominent chests, broad low foreheads and convex parietals, and still more 
from the tribes of the Central Ubangi, with their broad athletic shoulders and 
narrow skulls — the incarnation of brute force. 

Within this Bantu mass, variable as it is, Cureau recognizes two 
fairly separate groups — the men of the woods and the men of the plains. 
They differ in their psychology as in their daily life. Our author's 
presentation of the psychology of the individual is masterly. It is an 



